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I. ENTREPRENEURSHIP PROJECT OVERVIEW 



Background .» * 

The Amepircan economy is in large measure,* dependent on the efforts of 
small bu^ness entrepreneurs, and the desirability "of self-employment has 
been evident throughout the history of the^ United States. Duri'ng our \ 
country r s* strivings for autonomy 200-years ago, self-employment was the 
CQmmonplace status in such diverse occupations as shopkeeper, farmer, 
cooper, mechanic, blacksmith, artisan, physician, shoemaker, attorney, and 
tailor. t 



Two centuries later, self-employed men and women — managers of one- 
person enterprises as we'll as thos'e who employ others in a small business — 
number approximately 13 million (Small Business Administra.ticfn, 1978). 
Small businesses comprise 97% of all unincorporated and incorporated 
businesses in the United States. More than half of all business receipts 
are generated by the operation of this* large percentage of American busi- 

s 

nesses. Moi;e than half of all employed people in this country work for 
these companies and businesses (S^rA, 1977). Irr~the period from 1969 to 
1976, small businesses generated 88% of the new job" openings in thijs 
country. , 

Yet, the small business failure rate is high and is cited frequently * 
in popular literature. * Changing Times (February 1979), for example, states 
that about half of all new businesses fail before they complete the second 
year. . • < — » 



J)un and Brajlstreef found that 90% of all business 1 failures can *be 
attributed to poor management (SBA, 1978). Similarly** Changing Times 
(December 1976?) enumerated the following problems associated with owning 

and managing*^ small business. 

#> *** 

• / Thdw^^e of managing a small business is sometimes hectic. 
Thjr$ sheets 'to be considered $re multi-faceted, ancT there ^ 
are a variety of decisions to be made. 1 



• 'Entrepreneurs must acquire knowledge and skills before they 

begin a business to avoid mistakes that are made again and 
again. Thes6 mistakes result from the owner's inexperience . 
and lack "of knowledge. ^ 

• Prospective business owners "heed skills in determining the t 
'capital necessary for their endeavor *&nd finding ways of , 

obtaining it, in, planning ahead, in bookkeeping, in market- ^ 
4 ing, and. in personnel managements^ 
*> . * 

' ** * • 

*' Irr short, would-be entrepreneurs are setting put unprepared to^ achieve 

their goals. There is clearly a lack of .materials and training available 

to acquainf students With the advantages and disadvantages of becoming an 

entrepreng** as well as with problem-solving strategies necessary for 

*jp|CcessfuV business ownership. * '~ 4 . ^ 

Some Attempts to^ train students in entrepreneurial skills we-re 
initiated in the 7tfs, but these effdrts were fragmented. The Minority 
Busipess Development Ageficy of the IKS. Department of Commerce, the Small 
-Business Administration, and education agencies at the" state and local 
levels all expressed the opinion that vocational education students could 
benefit from an expanded and improved entrepreneurship curriculum at the 
secondary level. 



Entrepreneurship Project Purpose - 

♦ " ' 

In 1979, the U;S. Department of .Education (ED) contracted with the 
America^ Institutes, for Research (AIR)' to create entrepreneurship training 
components for- use in vocational Instructional programs at" the secondary 
l*vel. .The purpose of this project was to consolidate what had already 
been done in the area of entrepreneurship instruction and to augment 
existing materials as necessary to form entrepreneurship training com- 
ponenttf'suitable/'for use iri the seven major vocational disciplines^ These 
materials make young people aware of the option of entrepreneurship as an , 
alternative career choice, «and expose them to the skills requited for suc- 
cess. As these students learn a technical skill in their regular voca- y 
tional courses, introduction of; the entrepreneurship a materials- allows them 



to consider realistically whether 3mall busings s ownership may be appro- 
priate for them. 



r 



There^ are also economic benefits^to this t'ype of training. A recent 
survey of the vocational education community indicated that a major thrtfst 

of current programs is*making vocational training contribute to, our 

' V 
national goal of economic recovery from l*lls such as declining produce • 

tivity, inflation, and unemployment If vocational instructors think of 

training job provider^ (entrepreneurs who will start '^^mall business and 

hire employees) rather thaq, job takers - (employees who will occupy an 

existing job slot), the result will certainly benefit the American economy 

AIRjs two-year project had three major objectives: 

• to develop 36 entrepreneurs hip instructional modules for 

, use, in the seven major vocational disciplines at^the secon- " 
dary level; s . • " 

• to determine- the effectiveness of the materials by field % 
, testing them, at sites representing a wide r§nge of possible 

users; and * 

• to, create awareness of the materials' availability and 
encourage the use of the modules in secondary-^evel voca-^ ♦ 
tional courses. 

• " : •■ . * • c 

Throughout the project, AIR staff were advised by the ED Project 
Officer, a National Review Panel, and other -experts irk v6cational educa- 
tion and enjprepreneurship. The ^National ^Review Panel w^e people^ who, as 
a group, met the following criteria: ■ \ 

• y experience tfl entrepreneurship instructional materials; 

• -related and recent work in curriculum development, field 
testing curriculum materials, conducting'workshopfe,- teacher 

- _ , # education, secondary education; an4 state-level adminis- c 

tration; ' \ ^ * * ' 



• representation of each of 'the seven major vocational educa- 
tion disciplines; and 

» expressed interest in the study, and ability to adapt to ,r> \ 
the study's schedule. . \ 



Module Organization 1 ' * «? 

1 . * * • 

The entrepteneurship materials produced by this .project consist of a 

» 

"core" module of general entrepreneurship concepts and 35 business-specific 
modules. The modules are listed and described in more detail in'Chapter II, 
The core module covers basic skills in eight a«eas: (1) initial planning; 4 
(2) personnel managemenF; (3) purchasing and , inventory management; 
(4) daily operations; (5) pricing; (6) advertising and selling; (7) finan- 
cial recordkeeping; and -{8) business 'maintenance aud grdwth. These skill 
areas were identified as those that seem to "make the -difference between 
small busines^feuccess or failure* The core module was designed to be a 
prerequisite to»each of- the other «35 modules, which cover the same skill 
areas in specific businesses identified as being likely to provide entre-. 
preneiirship opportunities. These businesses are distributed across the 
'seven vocational disciplines. The core module may be studied »by students 
prior to use of a business-specific module related to their career plans or 
to the vocational fcourse in' which they are enrolled. , Alternatively , . the 
core module may be used by teachers fo obtain * broader .survey of entre- 
preneurship principles in preparation for , presentation of r one or more 
business-specific module(sX to students. v 1 



What Makes, These Materials Unique ? * 



^ Other materials that contain a clear ^ comprehensive* coverage of „ 
essential entrepreneurship skills. have been developed, % For example, 
Small Business Management and Ownership x (Hglt, et al w , , 1979) and 
PACE: A PrpgranNfor Acquiring Competence in Entrepreneurship (National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, 1980) offer good presenta- 
tions of information about small business ownership and management, 

m 

( See u the Resource Guide of Existing Entrepreneurship Materials for 
annotations.) 'However, these resources treat entrepreneurship on a' 
genetic basis. None of* these materials g&es one step further ; * 
to sh&w hofo general business jnahagement skills c^n be applied in 
..running a specific business,. 
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the 35 business-specif ic modules £n the ETQ series were designed to 
acquaint a variety of vocational students with entrepreneurship opportuni- 
ties in areas associated wittv their skill development, job placement, 
and/or career goals. ' The AIR project staff feel that this second tier of x 
instruction (i.e., showing students how their technical skills can be 
combined wftfr business management skills to run a specific btisines^O is 
especially important in working wi,th secondary-level students. 

Some business-specific entrepreneurship materials have been developed 
by organizations such as the 3raall Business Administration, American 
Entrepreneurs Association, and the Bank of America (see the Resource Guide 
for series produced by these organizations). However, these materials — 
while they are inf ormttianal — are "not ^instructionally oriented, and they 
do not contain learning activities. Also, they typically are targeted for 
adults who have already made the decision to *start a business. « Therefore^ 
the EtC modules are the only materials to date that have been developed 
for use by students in classroom seating to learn about entrepreneurship 
on both a general and, business-specific basis. 



Module Format 



1 x - ' 

(Each module consists of a Student Guide r and a Teacher Guide, which - 

are described in detail in Chapter II. The modules use a -case 'study 

approach, presenting portions of business casS studies illustrating prin- 

ciples highlighted in the text. A variety of learning activities are 

provided to help students atfply their learning. The modules are divided 

into unit?, relate&.to $ie crucial entrepreneurship skill area£, with spe- 

* » * * 

cific student objectives for each unit?. The Teacher Guides give sugges- 

t 

tions for presenting the material to students. The modules are designed 

to fc be flexible*" they c.an be used *y individual students working alone, by 

groups of students wprklng under a teacher's direction, or oq an indepen- 3 

dent study- pasis. 
m 

Tfye core, module is designed to cover a minimum of 16 class pei^ods; 
the business-specific modules cover' 10 class periods each. These are 
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minimum time estimates; a teacher using all of the learning activities and, 
fhstructional strategies suggested will find that the modules provide* 
material for many more .class periods/ ' ~ 

The%module covers are .color-c<fded according to the vocational educa- 
tion discipline^ for which each module was developed; .the materials are. 
three-hole punched for notebook insertion. \ All materials display the ETC 
logo, which stands for Entrepreneurship .Training Components. ET^f— a$. tfie €j 
abbreviation for et cetera — also alludes 'to the fact that entrepreneurship 
is an additional career option for sltudejnts. 



Purpose of the Handbook on Utilization - * 

•. ■ * • • . . • ' 

The purpose of this Handbook is to provide direction in use of tfie * 

* * • * 

entrepreneurship materials. It is designed to meet th^ needs of three 

* - ^ * 

types of audiences: * 1 * 

• people responsible for conducting inservice education pro- 
. grams, including staff development for state and local 

supervisor 8 of vocational education and local classroom ^' 

instructors; * • * 

v ' 1 

« \ 

*^ *• r people who have acquired the 'entrepreneurship materials and 

are. incorporating them into existing programs; and \ „ ' 

• potential users who are considering use of the materials. 

Tfjl's Tiandbook for using the Entrepreneurship Training Components 
(ETC) is not a prescriptive set of rules to be followed by teachers. 
. Rather, ifc^is designed, to provide a brief background to the components and 

their elenfents sq the potential user can decide How existing program needs 

• * * / ,* 

can be mpt .by using the modules* Alternatives for tise and procedures ffcr 

implementing these alternatives are ' presented. . * ) 

V 

Every school program has unique missions- and goals. The ETC was 
v, • designed to be compatible^ with a variety of institutional settings; to be, 
/ % a4aptable for use with Ibudents having different skill levels; to*conform 

^ • » 
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i 

to -a variety of instructional methods*, ajid to be usefully, adopted in whole 
or in part within existing programs. 

* ' Use of a new curriculum or its components involves*both teacher arid 
administrative considerations. Consequently, the organization of the 
handbook that follows first describes the ETC and then addresses factors / 
of importance to teachers and administrators considering its use. 




i II. THE ENTREPRENEURSHIP TRAINING COMPONENTS . 

' . .v * - . - - y • 

The Development 'Pt^ces s , + f \ * . ^ J 

The Entrepreneurship Trainij^^mijone.nts went througfran extensive 
development^ proces s. Following is an overview of the six major steps i : n 

s\ • * / 

that, process. • . * ^ 

:- /• , \ . - . • 

• 1. Identify tUy skill areas necessary for, entrepreneurial success . < 
AIR staff concjucted-an extensive document review and consulted the National 
Review Eanel and other knowledgeable expetts 'in completing thifc £ask. The 
following skill areas emerged as those that see© to-be crucial for entre- 
preneurial success: (1) initial planning; (2) personnel, management ; 
(3) purchasing and inventory management; (4) daily> N opera£ions ; (5) pricing; 
(6) advertising and selling; (7) financial recordkeeping; and (8) business" 
maintenance and growth. Within the eighr'areas, 25 "fefcecif ic skilly were 
identified. Student objectives for the modules 'were developed from those* 
skills.. 

* < 

2, locate and review existing entrepreneurship instructional materi- 
als in Vocational education . -AIR staff conducted a systematic survey v and 
computerised search covering the past ten years of literature on voca- 
tional/career educations In addition, t,he' Small Business Administration, 
the Minority Business Deve^opmfer^ Agency the *ERIC 'Clearinghouse, for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, .an<t othe v r possible sources of existing 
entrepreneurship curriculum mateijjLals*were consisted. Knowledgeable 

individuals, including the National Review Panel and American Vocational 

* , " \ 

Association Divisional Vice presidents, were also consulted. 

Th* project collected approximately 400 sets of materials. Roughly 
250 pertained jto entrepreneurship in general, while the remainder were 
related to tfusinesses withiq, the seven major vocational disciplines. The 
Majority of the 250 entrepreneurship, materials were developed by the Small, 
Business Administration and were targeted for adults who have already made 
t the decision to start ,a small business. The goal of AIR's materials, on 

* v ■ ■ • 

a - ' 
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the other hand, Was to. open the minds of students to .the option of even- 
tual self -employment in running a small business operation. 

A Document Review Sheet was developed for assessing the instructional 

resources, collected for* possible inclusion in the Entrepreneurship Train-. 

, ing Components. On the basis of this review,* key resources addressing 

both general entrepreneurship concepts and factors* 'pertinent to specific 

. r \ ; ■ | ; 

businesses were identified. The information contained in these resources 

; . * ' * '■■ , ' 2 1 ' * • 

was instrumental in determining fche? structure and' the coht;ent of AIR's 

entrepreneurship training materials. " * x , 



3 # Identify»35 specif ic "businesses 'withih. ttje seven major Vocations 
education disciplines that would be most fikely £o .provide entrepreneur— 



j 

itional 

:iplines that would be most likely i6 .provide ,entreprei 

^ fehip possibilities . AIR btaff analyzed 78 businesses within the setfen f 
disciplines. Figure 1 shows the selection criteria used in identifying 
businesses" likely to provide entrepreneurship possibilities. 



The AIR analysis was submitted *to the National .Review Panel, the ]ED 

Project Officer, ED vocational education program specialists for each dis- 

cipline, and otlfer knowledgeable experts. In additfbn, vocational educa- 

tors were asked what businesses their- students would be likely to start if 
« 

they had entrepreneurship plans. On^he 'basis of this fextensive analysis, 
35 specific businesses were chosen for module development. 

- ' ' \ . ' ' * .'• ' 

A. Develop the core module end 35 business-specific modules . 'Module 

developers .interviewed real-life entrepreneurs and\reviewed entrepreneur- 

*~ ■» - * \ 

ship an^ business-specific materials. Case studies written fov the mod- 

ules were developed primarily from the firsthand experiences of people who 

are currently running small businesses. Guidelines were developed for the 

module writers to follow, and each module was carefully reviewed and 

revised prior to field testing. 

• ' / > ' • 

5. Field test, and revise modules prior* to dissemination * Each modul 

was field tested in an attempt to gather evaluation data under conditi6ns 

of actual module use with s real teachers and students in their own settings 



FIGURE 1 ' r 



/ SELECTION CRITERIA FOR CHOOSING THE 35. BUSINESSES 



1. Does the essional literature -reflect anticipa$ed*jg^wth for this 
business? . ' v t 

•Comment s : Primary sources werevL979 issues of Voc Ed »and the , Occupa- 
tional Outlook 'Quarterly . p 

2. Do Department of Labor statistics pretfict that there will be a faster- * 
than-averafee gyoV.th rate for this business (oV plentiful jofc oppor- ^ 

t unities -regardless of growth .rate)? ' J 

• Comments : Primary sources were the 1978-79 'Occupational Outlook Hand - 
book (OOH) and th^l978 edition -of Occupational Projections and TraiiV 
ing Data (Bulletin 2020). The OOH states that jo> opportunities in. a 
• particular business or industry usually are favorable if employment , 
increases at least as rapidly as in the economy as a whole, but a 
large occupation that is growing slowly may offer more openings ttjan a „ 
fast-growing small one. Therefore', bot.h: the predicted employment 
growth 'rate and the predicted number <*f average annual openings were 

considered*. . \ ' \ 

W ■ J \ 

3. Is this business represented in .current vocational education curricula? 

' t 

Comments : The OOH was the source used fpr occupational 'titles, as it^ 
describes occupations in detail and discusses predicted employment 
trends. For some businesses, there was not a Simple correspondence to 
current, voc ed curriculum offerings.' This problem necessitated esti- 
mateslKf secondary student enrollment for some occupations, using ED's 
instructional titles in its summary data" report - for vocation^ educa- 
tion enrollments during^ the programvyear.^ 
✓ * 

4. Will this business affect a. broad rather than a narrow spectrum of the 
student and employee population? * 1 

4 t • 

Comment s : Current voc erf student enrollments, the predicted employ- 
ment growth rate and average annual opening for occupations, and 
overall employment, econom£^ and lifest^la trends predicted for the 
United States were taken into account. * * ' » 

5« Does a^task analysis indicate that,this business is; amenable to. entre- 
preneurship? * 'l ' 

Comments : Primary sources were the 00& task descriptions and discus- % 
sions in the professional literature. , 

Note : "In'ad'ditiori to' the above criteria, for each voc ed discipline we 
calculated' what percentage of the total 197(? secondary atudent enrollment 
for that discipline was represented by enrollments in courses related to 
businesses, that emergedVs li'kely entrepreneurship possibilities. 
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The evaluation design for the field test* called for 24 sites strati- 
fied on dimensions, of- geographical, location, rural/suburban/urban setting 
ajid institutional type: A * 

• comprehensive high schools; . \ 

s 

• consolidated rural higtt schdols; 

• vocational high schools; * . -J 

• vocational-technical schools; 

• regional vocational centers; and , 

• schools operating with joint vocational districts* ^ 

6 ' / N 

The field tesit results provided direction for improving the modules 

and demonstrated^ the modules' capability of producing their intended out- 
comes. Modules were yevised on the basis of field test feedback, 
j 4 # 

. 6. Disseminate the Entrepreneurship Training Components . The Efttre 
preneurship Training Components are being disseminated at six regional 
workshops held to familiarize potential users with the materials and how 
they can |>e used.^ Technical assistance will be. provided ^o state and/or 
local vocatitMlal education administrators who seek planning assistance in 
u£^j>f the modules. 



"Module Titles ^ 

i 

Figure 2 shows the entrepreneurship module titles. Instructors may 
want to present Module 1 before introducing any of the business-specific 
modules. ""^Module 1, which is lengthier .thdi* the other modules, presents 
factors, involved in owning *aiiy email- business. The terms introduced In 
Module 1 are used in the business w specif ic modules with a restatement of 
^ their de£initi6ns. Thte business forms used are also the samfc, with some 
minor changes to fit each specific business. Module 1 provides an intro- 
duction to owning a' small business in addition to some skills and activi* 
ties that, due to tt[eir general nature, Ate not covered in the business- 
specific modules. 



" FIGURE 2 

' LIST OF ENTREPRENEURSHIP MODULE TITLES 
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Vocational Discipline 



Module, dumber and Title 





General , 


Module 


1 


- Getting Down to Business: What's It All About? 


• 


Agriculture 
• * 


Module 


2 


— Farm Equipment Repair * 




. r 


Hedule 


3 


IICC JClVllC ■ » 

1 


> 




Module* 4 
Moduli 


- Garden Center * 

- Fertilizer and Pesticide Service 0 






Module 


6 


- Dairy Farming. > * 


As * 
p 


klaiKcLlIlg ana 

Distribution 


Module 


7 
g 


nppdicl J LUlc > 

- Specialty Food Store 


* 




Module 


9 


- Travel Agency 






Module 


10 


- Bicycle Store 






Module 


11 


- Flower and Plant Store 




* m 


Module 
Module 


12 
\ 

13 


- Business and* Personal Service 

Innkeeping „ 




f Health 9 


Module 


14 


-•Nursing Service , 






Module 


15 


- Wheelchair Transportation Service" 






Module 


16 


- Health Spa * 




Ruc^ nooo on/1 


Module 


17 






Office 
t 


Module 


18 


- Secretarial Servicer* 






Module 


19 


* 

- Bookkeeping Service 






Module 


20 


- Software Design Company , » 




*■ 'Module 


21 


- Word Processing Service 




Opcupacional 
Home Economics 


Module 
Module 


22 
23 


• 

- Restaurant Business 

- Day" Care Center 

•* t 






Module 


Zh 


- Housecleaning Service 1 • 






Module 


25 


f 

- Sewing Service 






Mn/4ti 1 a 


26 


- Home Attendant Service 


• 




Module 


2* 


• 

— Guard Service 






' Module 


28 


Pest Control Service- . * • • 

V 


• 

f 


* » 


Module 


29 


- Energy Specialist Service 




Trades and * 
Industry 


Module 
Module 


30 
31 


- "Hair Styling Shop 

— Auto Repair Shop 






Module 


32 


' ' ' , f \ 

- Welding Business < r • , 






Module 


33 


— ConstructioS~Electrician Business ^ 






Module 


34' 


- Carpentry Business ^ 






Module 


35 


Plumbing Business 


#• 


• 

f 


Module 


36 


- Air Conditioning.and Heating Service 


• \ • 








■ .'\ • 
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The business-specif ic modules are listed by vocational education 
^discipline. Agriculture, Business and Office, and Occupational Home Eco- 
nomics each have five modules. Marketing and Distribution, and Trades and 
Industry, whose occupations "lend themselves easily to entrepreneurship*and 
x whose instructional programs have large student enrollments,^ have seven 
modules each. Health, whose CcTteer options often are linked to large 
institutional health care providers rather than small businesses, and 
Technical, which often Jfequir^s advanced education, beyond the secondary 
level, have three modules each. 



Module Elements 

7 Each module consists of a Student Guide and a Teacher Guide. Each 
Student Guide has tour major parts; * $r m 

s 

" 1. Introduction . This briefly describes the 'module content and 
poses questions to start students thfnking about entrepreneursHip as a 
career option., f - . * 

4 

2. Units . > Units are, related to the crucial entrepreneurship skill 
areas. Each ui\i't has^its own goal* and student objectives. Within each 
unit, the content *is presented as follows. . * 

• Case Study — A portion of *a business case study presents the' 
expediences, of people starting their own business. People 

• pf botlT sexes and fttffr a variety of ethnic, age, $nd geo- 
graphical groups are represented in the case studies/ : . 
Realisti^problems and successes are included. 
"V * 

• Text — The tjfext highlights points presented in the tfase 
study and gl&es principles for dealing with problems that 
emerge during a particular phase of the business. 

* 

\# Learning t activities- *-A variety of individual, discussion, 

• question, and group activities are presented to help stu- 
"dents apply what they.haie learned in the unit.. Teachers^ 

choose the activities most appropriate for use- with their 
, • students. * M * 

■ f 



3. Summary . .This reviews the module's content and describes addi- 
tional relevant training -and education. The core module summary empha- 
•sizes«that (1) small business ownership is not ideal' for everyone, and 
that (2) before starting* a business, students should acquire work experi- 
enc;e and further training beyond studying the modules. 

— Quiz * This gives a brief quiz item for each student objective. 

-Its use is optional, depending on teacher preference.* * ^ 

Each Teacher- Guide also has four major parts: 



1. Overview. This presents the module's purpose, its content 

\ ' 

organization, and general notes on use of the module* 

* — < 

2. Suggested steps for module use. This provides suggestions to 
teachers for introducing and presenting the mo'dule material to students. 
For each module unit, this -section gives ^highlights of the case study and 
text, sometimes including optional points to present. -It also gives 
responses to the learning activities. It provides suggestions for con- 
ducting a» module summary and includes. an answer key for the quiz. 



3. Suggested readings. This lists general entrapreneurship refer- 
ences and appropriate business-specific resources. * 

A. Goals and "bbjectives. This is a compilation of the go^ls and 
objectives for each unit; of the ifaodule** 

. ■ v ; 

' Module Content Summaries ,v 

Following % are content summaries for the core module and the 35 

business-specific modules. « 

* 

Module 1: Getting Down to Business: » 'What's It All About? This is 

the "core" module. It consists of, 15 units, plus an introduction, sum- 

mary, and quiz. J It is designed to introduce students to what being a 
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small business owner is all about. The case studies present ^ variety of 
individuals and types of business, so students 'are introduced to small 
businesses representing all seven vocati onal education disciplines. 
A % J* ' • 

The 15 units, each with its own* case study, text, and learning 
activities, relate to the key entrepreneurial skill areas as follows!: 



Core Module Unit 



Entrepreneurial Skill' Area 



1 



1. Being a Small Business Owner 

2. Planning a Small Business 

3. Setting Up a Small Business 

4. Choosing a-Location 

5. Getting Honey/ to Start 

6. v Being in Charge 

1 % Organizing the Work 
8. Buying and Keeping Track of Goods 
,9. Setting Prices 
*10.. Advertising and Selling 

11. keeping Records (Revenues) 

12. • Keeping Financial Records (Expenses^ 

13. Making Sure You Have Enough Cash 

14. ' Keeping Yout\ Profits H|gh . < . 

15. Keeping Your Bu-siness Succfessful 



Initial Planning 

Initial Planning - " # 

initial Planning • 0 

Initial Plaining 

Initial 'Planning 

Personnels Management 

Daily Operations 

Purchasing &■ Inventory Management 
Prfcing * 
Advertising & Selling 
Financial Recordkeeping 
Financial Recordkeeping 
Business Maintenance & Growth 
Business Maintenance & Growth ' « 
Business Maintenantfe & Growth 



The core module summary points out. that: 



• small 'businesk ownership isn f t for everyone; and 

j * . * 

• students, will probably want to* obtain work experience — 
and additional training before starting' their own- small 
business. * * 

* Modules 2^36 . These are the imsirfessHspecif ic modules. Each cdnsi*s*s 
of nine units plus an introduction, summary, and quiz.- The, nine units, . 
each with its own cade study, text, and'learning activities, relate to the 
key entrepreneurial -skill areas as follows: 
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Business-Specific Unit 

1, Planning a (name of business) 

2. Choosing a Location 

3.. Getting l^ney to Start - 

4. Bsing in Charge , • 

5. Buying and Keeping Tr^ck of Supplies 
(for" product-oriented business modules) 

OR" 

Organizing the Work (foV servite*- 
, oriented, business modules) 

6. Setting Prfces 

7. Advertising ancf Selling \ 

8. Keeping Financial Records 

9* Keeping Your Business^ Successful 



\ "Entrepreneurial Skill, ^rqaj /^ 

Ini t ial^Planning ' J^* 
Initial' Planning 

Initial PlaWing • v 

Personnel Management* * \ ' 

* * i 

Purchasing & Inventory Management 



OR 



Daily , Operations 
Pricing 4 

* 

Advei^^^sing .arid Selling 

? . 
financial Recordkeeping 

Business Maintenance & Growth 



Following are descriptions of the businesses and case\ stfcdy individir- 
als presented in eac^ module. * 1 

Module 2: Farm Equipment. Repair . This module follows tyo brothers, 
Juan and Jose Gomez, as they plan and start their own fatrfl equipment ' , , 



r e pa i r o bu&i ne s s . 



u^in< 



/ 



Module 3: Tree Service * When they were doing gardening work, We-ndell 
and Jody Bart met a tree care service owner who needed help in climbi.ng. ^ 
and trimming trees. The brother and sister took the Job and worked -wi*th- * 
this service for 5h years. .Then they started their- own buslnes.s—Bart 1 s* 
Tree Service." u % * 



Module 4:* Garden Center . Linda Bowman decides to leave her job'at a a 
wholesale nursery to start a garden center specializing In flowering 
shrubs, anntlals, and v .housteplants.' Her shop, "The Color Spo£," is : pri»- / 
marily a retail operation catering to homeowners wanting tp "ded orate" the 



inside and outside of t&eir homes. Linda also- has a small greenhouse for 
growing houseplants. 

Module 5: Fertilizer 'and Pesticide Service . In this module, Carl 
r 

Eaglehorse describes how he used his 18 years of experience working foia$a 

larg^farm services business to plan and start his own fertilizer and f 

pesticide service. . m ^ 

* 

Module ^ Dairy 'Farming . \ Andy! Raitt, a dairy farm worker, afid his 

wife Julie, a quilt maker. who likes to garden, lease a small dairy farm 

and begin an agricultural production business) They plan to sell milk, 

calves, and girain as well as vegetables Jrom their truck garden. 

v -• m 

Module V: , Apparel Store . Joan Caldwell studied, art, fashion design, 
and basic business and merchandising in high school. She worked as a 
salesperson J. or three years in a large department store; then sha decided 
to open an apparel store specializing in fashions for petite women. 

Module 8: Specialty Food Store . When Stanley Price moved from New 
York .to California, he *was amazed to discover that there wasn't a single 
bagel bakery in. toj*n. x Thitf prompted him to open the Bagel Broker. 4 

Module 9: Travel Agency. During the first four years Danielle Ponti 
worked for a travel agency, she did everything — typed, answered phones, 
^rtid^rote tickets. She was .promoted to of tice manager and latlr bought a 
franchise to open her own branch of the travel agency. 



' Module 10: Bicycle Slore. Ken and Nancy Nakamura had wanted to run 
,a business together for'seveatal ye^rs..- Ken had worked in a bicycle store 
while he was in high schooled college; Nancy knew how to maintain her 
own bike and had worked as a sales clerk, a recreatioh director, and a 
secretary /bookkeeper. They demaed to sell juvenile and adult bikes and 
to offer repair service. ^ 1 

Module 11:' Flower and Plant Store • John Pollini had worked part-time 
in a florist shop. Charles Deane had acquired business ta^hagement experi- % 



ence working for an insurance company. The two of them decided to^open a 
flower and plant store in a small town. . ^ 

. Module 12; Business and Personal Service , This module, describes 
male and female entrepreneurs who started a variety of service businesses-* 

-a plant rential service; a "housevif ing" service; a consumer ' complaints 
Service; a sandwich catering business; a do-it-yotirself picture framing ^ 

>Bhop; a limousine service; a computerized dating service; a consumer 
•referral service; and a photography business. \ " 

" Module 13: Ihnkeeping . .Jerry and Lynn Campbell describe' how thejr 
acquired and restored a large Victorian house in San Francisco and con- 

verted it into a successful bed and breakfast inn. 

♦ • 

Module 14; Nursing Sjervice . \ Ramona Diaz, a registered niirse r felt 
buried out by the demands of working the night shift in the local hos- 
pital's intensive care unit. Working for a temporary -nursling service far 

, 

two years gave*her the* knowledge and confidence to start, her own nursing 
service. , v 

Module 15: ^Wheelchair Transportation Service . Chuck Ng always 
dreamed of owning his own business. For a while he thought about start- 
ing an ambulance service. But he decided A to -provide non-emergency medical 
transportation for people who needed assistance or were in wheelchairs. 



Module 16: Health Spa *. After taking business classes and 1 working as 
liner at a 1 
club for women. 



a trainer at a health spa, Lucille Wolinsky decided to open a small health 



Module 17:. Answeriife Service . Linda ia start 8 a 24-hour answer- 
ing service called 'Teleqwik irl a growing'* city in the southwest and makes 
it a success. 

\ * / • 

Module 18 : Secretarial Service * Teresa Scully discusses how she 
-j ^ — j , 

went from secretary to owner of her own business — Error-Free Secretarial 
Serw.ce. 
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Module 19: Bpokkeeping Service . While she was still a bookkeeper 
for ah auto ? body shop,. Susan Haskell acquired five of her own ^ookkeeping 
clients* on the side* This developed into her own small business — Indepen- 
dent* bookkeeping Services.* * Susan is now planning to open a second office. 

Module 20: ffpftware Design Company . Carol Dubin talks about how she 
wrote a computer program to help small business owners handle large mail- 
ing Lists. .With the success of this program, she started her own business 
designing and marketing computer programs for use, on small computers* 

« 

. Module 21: Word Prbcessing Service * Alan Chow, who first helped 
s^tart a word processing division in a large company, decides to start his . 
own-word processing service in his hometown. • * * 

Module 22: Restaurant Business * This module describes the methods 
used by Manual Hernandez in* planning arid starting his own restaurant • 
business* 

« 

, « - 

Module 23: Day Care Center * In this module, the student reads* about 
the strategies used by Annie Green in planning and beginning her own day 
care center* * L - 

Module 2Ai Housecleaning Service * Jill Stewart and Dana Harrison 
describe their* entrepreneurial experience in planni*ig and starting their 
own housecleaning service business—Tender Loving Pare* 

Module 25: Sewing Service* In this module, Talljr Smith serve? as the 
tfrodel ,for a successful "owner /operator of a small serwing servide* 

. Module 26: Home Attendant Service * "|Home attendant services provide 
a variety of cleaning, shopping, cooking, and other personal services to 
elderly, handicapped-, and chronically ill clients * The experienpes of 
Delia Jackson demonstrate how one can plan and start this type of small 
business. . * 



EMC 
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* Module 27: Guard Service * Stacy Sakura studied police science ^.i^ 

high school and worked as a police officer. Her next step was to start 
her own guard* service — a 24-hour car patrolrfor residences in upper-class 
neighborhoods • r 



Module 28: Pest Control Service * Eric Holms" studied business man- t 
agement and "plant science in high school* After working for pest \ t , 
control service for two years, he decided to start **his own service and to 
specialize in -outdoor pest control* ^ * «\ 



Module 294 Energy Specjfalist ServiceV ^ Sally and Mike O'Toole, ' 
licensed building contractors, owned their own contracting business' for** J^T 
five years* Af£er completing* a solar .apprenticeship program, they started" 
an energy specialist service to conduct energy audits and to install and 
maintain golar, devices* s ^ 

• Module 30: Hair Styling Shpp * This module provides the reader with 
an in-depth experience in planning and starting a hair styling shop,,a*s 
seen through the eyes' of Dinah Simmons — a cosmetology antrcpreneur • 

; / 
•Module 31: Auto Repair Shop* ' The reader of this module leatns about 

how to plan and start an auto repair shop by following the entrepreneurial 

activities of Matt Zarcone — the owner and managei>of In-and-Out Car 

Repair*^ Matt's shop specializes in' quick tune-ups, oil changes, and brake 

'service* 

Module 32: Welding Business * Ben Miller, sole owner of West Coast 
Wglding, shows the reader of this module how to plan an^ s£art* a" busine^P** 
that focuses oft "ornamental security^" 

Module 33: Construction. Electrician Business * Richard Novotny worked 
as a construction electrician for ^contractor for five years* Jeff Shimus 
ha*d been a salespers6n and sales manager for a hardware store; he also did 
electrical work for home builders* The two of them decided ,to form a 
partnership doing electri cad installation in new construction and selling 
supplies to do-it-yourself homeowners interested iri home repair and 
rembdeling* • * ' y 

21 . > 
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Module 34: Carpentry Business . Ted passer, a journeyman carpenter, 
'did "finish" work on new homes for a construction company. When the number 
of new homes being buil£ innhe area began to drop, Ted got his general 
contractor's license and began his own business remodeling old homes. 

C 1 < 

Module 35; Plumbing Business . In this module, Walt Powell, emplj&yed 
as a plumber for. 10 years, demonstrates the steps he went through to plan 
and start his own 'plumbing business* specializing in installation of new 
systems in new private homes. 

Module 36: Air Conditioning and Heating Service . Willis Jones, an 
experienced' sheet metal worker who has worked for a large air conditioning 
and hfeating service, starts his own air conditioning and heating service 
specializing in small installation and repair jobs* 



Purpose and Use of the Resource Guide 

The Resource Guide of Existing .Entrepreneurship Materials provides a 
bibliography of the materials identified .by AIR 1 s literature searfch; those 
materials actually used to develop specific entrepreneurship modules or as 
key general background references; and a ditectory of the organizations 
that developed the* materials. , It was' designed to meet the needs of local 
practitioners. The Guide provides the latest comprehensive listing of all 
entrepreneurship materials Available at the secondary level (materials 
developed for use at the postsecomlary level are also referenced) • It 
wiil help meet the concerns of vocational educators, regarding entrepre- 
neurship, resources. » 

The Guide presents the following information: 

V 

1. descriptions of key materials *uSed in developing the 
training' modules; v * . 

•• $\ •,, • ; ' ' • 

2. listings of other entrepreneur ship materials identified in 
the literature search; and ■* 
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3* a listing of organizations that have developed entrepre- 
neursfiip materials* , . 

The folloying pieces of information are included for the materials: 



1. the name or title of the materr^ls; 

2. where the materials can b§ obtained; 

3. a physical description of the materials (for example, 
100-page book, 15-minute film, 30-frame fflmstrip); 

4. vocational discipline and/or occupational area addressed; 
and / ^ 

5. a brief description of key materials and the use to which 
tjhe materials might be put. 

Also included in the Guide is a directory of organizations that , - 
developed the materials. Contact information is provided, such as the 
name of the organization and its address and telephone number. The last 
section is an index to- the specific businesses that are |iscussed in £he 
entrepreneur ship materials listed" elsewhere in the Guide. 
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111% ADVANTAGES OF THE ENTREPRENEUR SHIP RAINING COMPONENTS 



The Entrepreneurship Training .Components (ETC) offer important advan 
* • ^ ■ * 

tag.es to administrators, instructors, atjd students. 



Administrator Advantages 



<* The modules are easily infused -into existing vocational 

education courses. They are designed to supplement existing 
courses, not to compete with them. ^* 

• . ETC links tHe existing vocational education curriculum to 
dare er « awareness an£ exploration by presenting small busi- 
ness ownership as a potential career option. 



• ETC helps students apply their vocational instruction to the 
real world of. work, particularly *to small business ownership. 

• Ehtrepreneiurship has always b^en part of the American tradi- 
tion of independence. ETC increases students 1 understanding 
of this important .segment of our economic system. 

• Stated goals and ^objectives allow for easy analysis of the 

ETC in relation/ Co its compatibility with local needs. 

. ** 

• *The materials can be used in a variety of settings, allowing 

for teacher creativity and flexibility* 

• The instructional materials have a built-in student learning 
. evaluation mechanism in each module^ quiz is keyed to the 

student'^ objectives. * ' 

• The materials are self-contained, transportable, and easily 
accessed. ' * . 



Instructor * Advantages * * < ^ 

• ETC is a comprehensive, self-contained set of modules; 
teachers do not nCed to develop additional materials. 

• Teacher Guides give detailed suggestions on presenting the 
modules and evaluating student learning. • j 

4 • Headings, summaries, ancf other format elements make the 
* v modules easy to follow. 



• Stated goals -and objectives make desired' outcomes clear. 

: i 

■» * 

• ETC uses 4 case study approach that is of high interest to 
, students. 

• The ETC modules provide for instructional flexibility and 

. adaptability. Teacher^ pan use a variety of instructional 
techniques and can choose the learning activities most 
appropriate for their students. 

• The packaging format alldws for easy use. of the materials. 
Module covers are color-coded by vocational discipline, and 
the materials are three-hole punched for notebook insertion 
and* duplication. Page layout provides ' space for notes. 

• The reading level of the student materials is not high, and « 
, reading is kept to a minimum. '° 

• The variety of learning activities provide for a wide range 
of student interests and abilities. 



Student Advantages 

• For students already considering small business ownership as 
a potential career option, the ETC modules give a realistic 
view of advantages and disadvantages of ent^preneursfrip* 

• For students unaware of small business ownership as a career 
option,, .the modules provide an introduction to that option. 

• The case studies include 'a wide variety of role models with 
whom students can identify. t * 

• Each unit's goals and objectives are clearly stated, so 
students know the purpose of the instruction and^ what it is 
intended to help thQm achieve. 

• Students have opportunities to reinforce ~and apply their 
learning immediately through each unit f s : learning activities. 

• The amount of reading is minimal. The learning .activities 
emphasize active,' practical application of the learning. 

. • Self -evaluation and group discussion and activities are 
emphasized, not competition with other students. 

• The modules present a^v^ntages 1md disadvantages of small 
business ownership, so students can realistically evaluate 
the appropriateness of that career option for them. 

» % 0 \ 

< * «' . % 

• Students who* decide that small business ownership is not 
desirable for them will be valuable employees due to their 
understanding of what running a businesses all about. 



V 



Students who' find small business ownership 
have an idea of its rewards and risks. 

<<\ ^ 

The modules emphasize the personal touch y& providing a 
service* or product, th$t is highly valued /in our society.- • 
Students' will find many ideas they can uie in their own 
entrepreneurial efforts. , X, , *£* 
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IV. ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS* 

This section is* directed primarily at administrators at the school or 
district level who are considering comprehensive or J>artial # use of the ETC 
materials. * However, the section is also relevant to teachers and instruc- 
tors who are considering using these modules in their classrooms • 

4* 

Improvements (changes) are made in school programs for one of t?wo 
• * 

basic reasons-. % , x 

• Some, are responses to one or more isolated factors. Some 
changes may be attempts to: , t 

- keep abreast of changing conditions; 

- - incorporate new techniques, methods, or ideas that have 
- - gained popular acceptance; 



- modify an^pLsting practice; or 

implement a new practice simply because other districts 
are making similar changes. The increasing u?e of 
mod^il^r instruction- (rather than traditional lecture 
Instruction) is an example of this type of ^change. 

• Other imprpvements are responses to- needs that have been 
identified by an analysis of v all the interrelated factors 
affecting a school system. 

- 

The former change process is passive and frequ&T&Ly imposed by exter- 
nal forces, while 1 the latter (r*e commended) way Is active and requires the 
commitment .of all involved. However, in both cases a change is implemented 

in the existing structure or content* of the curriculum-— with a consequent 

# f- 

administrative reorientation. 

Obvibusly, the first step in implementing curricula should be t6 
, conduct a well-planned effort to identify the major educational^ (institu- 
tional) needs and student /leaner needs in a school program and compare 
these to the^ieeds that the curriculum addresses. The-rremainder of this s 
section will discuss the major steps in such an effort with a view toward 
assisting the administrator in adopting or adapting the Entrepreneurship 
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Training Components in his or her school. These considerations include: 
< (1) an analysis of c\iri£nt program- needs and ETC characteristics; 
(2) determination of the compatibility of the ETC materials with program 
needs; (3) utilization of key staff members; (4) initial ptogram planning; 
and (5) actual implementation of the program. 



Ne eds 



The questions listed below can be uSed by administrators and teachers 
wishing to analyze their vocational education program needs in 'relation to 
the ETC materials. 

- 1. Whaf are the perceived current and desired levels of per- 
formance and achievement of the vocational and career 
} goals expressed by stuSents? 

2. What are the perceived current and desired levels of per- 
\ formance and achievement of the vocational and career 
goals expressed by the parents of the students? 

3^ What discrepancies exist between perceived and desired 
performance and achievement? (These discrepancies, or , 
gaps, determine program needs.) 

4 % . Are -the "needs of the existing program translated into 
\i objectives? , * 

5. How do' the module goals and student objectives of the ETC 
materials relate to specific program needs? 

6. How do the: resources, content, activities, and assessment 
plan of the ETC materials relate to identified needs for 
curriculum? 



Compatibility 

Once vocational administrators or teachers view the ETC materials as 
a vehicle* for improving thdir voqational education program, they might* 
want to list the perceived advantages and disadvantages of including -the 
materials 5§i the. ongoing curriculum. In other words, the compatibility of 
the ETC materials with the existing curriculum could be estimated* Com- 
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patlbility checks can be made with respect to acceptance by the instruc- 
tional staff, as well as by students, and adaptability to local condi- 
tions. Compatibility information can come, from needs assessments and 
other formal and informal procedures that determine the gaps or discrepan- 
cies between educational goaJLs and outcomes. 

In CQnsi^dering compatability, the administrator should conside^ the ^ 
^following characteristics of the ETC materials. The "development cycle" 
of the ETC materials has resulted in a set of instructional modules tfcat 
can be infused jLnto an existing vocational ^ucation course or curriculum, 
or can be used tp establish an independent curriculum, without disrupting 
the ongoing schedules, of. administrators or teachers. 



• The modules are structured so as to supplement vocational • 
educational coursed or to provide a foundation for an inde- 
pendent course. These materials require the application of 
students' academic and vocational skills and interests to 
the task of making future vocational and c.areer decisiorfs. 

• The curriculum consists of- a core module and 35 business- 
specific modules with common scope, sequence, and objectives. 



• Stated gojjj^s and objectives allow for easy analysis of the 
curriculum in relation to its compatibility with local needs. 

• The ETC modules. can be used in a Variety of settings, # can be 
modified to meet local scheduling requirements, and allow 
for teacher creativity and flexibility in presentation mode. 

• The materials have built-in student self-assessment and 
teacher evaluation components. .This information can be used 
for both diagnostic and instructional purposes.. 



Key Support 



It is often difficult for bhe administrator to interest teachers, who 
are comfortable with their current classroom routines, in new materials or 
a different curriculum. Ther^-are some motivational techniques that are 
effective in developing teacher enthusiasm about adopting or adapting new * 
materials. One technique is to identify key staff who will support imple- 
mentation of the ETC materials. These may be administrators or teachers 



who are the opinion leaders in tl)e school or district, and who will be , 
influential in securing the endorsement of Others. The active involvement- 
and support of these key personnel will setfve as models for the others. 



Initial Planning >v // 

\ . * : 

In, initial~planfling it is sometimes helpful to involve the adminis- 
trator and key*support staff in the^ review and critique of the materials. 
This involvement may include: 

% • identification-of and contacting support staff and x>rgani- 
* zation of planning sessions; ' ** 

• ■ discussion of method^ for distributing ETC information to 

key support staff; 

« « 

4 • teview o£'the ETC materials by the planning group; 

: i 

• examination of. needs fcifd ETC compatibility with existing 
programs; 

* 

• determination of possible options for use; * n- 

• examination of existing instructional materials; 

• consideration of administrative and staffing factors 
related -to needs, materials availability, and costs; 

• examination of teacher needs for ins^rvice training; and 

« determinatiolTof plans for disseminating information about 
the ETC materials to administrators, school staff,, and 
students. 



While these are general factors to be discussed, each school district may 
have specific concerns to address. Based on the overall conclusions, the 

administrator fan decide whether the ETC materials meet school ^and dis-* * 

* * *■ 

trict -needs as well as student ndeds. 
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Program Implementation: 



r 



During the field test, the modules were 4 m P lement ® d at the state, * ^ 
district, building, and classroom levels. For example, at two of the" 
sites a state-level administrator coordinated module use at a * * 

number of high schools' throughput the state. In other .sites, the local 
field test coordinator was a district-level administrator ftho worked with i* 
a number of high schools within the district in using the modules. Oth^r . 
field test sites were area vocational centers where the modules* webe us^d 
in a variety of instructional programs in the building. Finally, in one 
site the modules were used by 'one marketing and distributive education * 
teacher. The fiefd test indicated that the modules can be successfully \ \ 
implemented^ va*£ious administrative levels with varying degrees of 6om- * y 
plexity. ' ' , 



The modules were.usred with students of varying skill levels. In some 
instances thejkwere used with first^year students as a-motivating device. 
In others they were used with second*- or third-year students. In t,hese * 

■V- t 

* cases, the instructors felt that after students had obtained a basic level 
of skill development, they could more easily envision running business 
that would rely on the technical skills they had learned. Finally, the 
v modules were used in cooperative education classes.. The, advantage of 
using ttfe modules in' this setting Is that the instructpr does 'not have to 
worry about "taking time away" from basic skill development. Since the. o 
students are working, they have a first-hand exposure to the business 
world: they may be able to see the effects of a business owner s proce- 
dures regarding pricing, inventory management, or advertising. Studying 
entrepreneur ship is a valuable way to utilize^classroom time for students 
in a* variety of job placements; entrepreneurship may be one of 6nly a few 
topics that* would be relevant to virtually any cooperative education 
^j^student. - - ' ^ \ 



In' field testing the modules, some administrators- found it desirable , 
to conduct the following activities in conjunction wit& interested 



teachers. 

0 
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i Outline the modules* advantages * Recognizing that change 
is difficult and often resisted, administrators may want to 
share their reasons for deciding to introduce a new curri- 
culum. Materials might be prepared "and faculty meetings 
scheduled. ~~ • 

» Determine options for infusing ETC . The ETC Materials can 
be used -on a module basis, on a u unlt" basis (i.e., all the 
modules that relate to particular vocational education 
discipline), or as -an entire curriculum. 

ft Develop modes of implementation . Examples of decisions to 
be made in this area are whether the ETC materials are to 
be added to the existing vocational education program, 
substituted for current vocational educatioi* offerings, or 
introduced as a- new course or program (e.g., in a district 
that currently has little or no instruction in entrepre- 
neurship). * * . 

ft Develop methods for obtaining , faculty support . The admin- 
istrator may find it desirable for faculty members to 
review affid endorse t;he ETC materials. The key support 
staff identified earlier can be valuable in assisting the 
administrator in this *ef fort. v The most challenging matter 
to face is that 'of providing incentives for effective use a 
of the ETC curriculum. The novelty of using new materials 
soon wanes, so continued attention *to* the qyes.tion of 
faculty support would be helpful' in getting the ETC materi- 
als accepted and used* A possible facilitating step might 
be to appoint /the key support staff as resource people who 
. would assist ceadTiers in solving day-to-day management 
^pjoblems, thus reducing the -chance that teaGhers might 
abandon module implementation in the face of unforeseen 
difficulties.. * 

• Monitor' the implementatioff ! An evaluation plan is benefi- 
cial, for judging the effectiveness and acceptability of* the 
ETC utilization. Assessment can be carried out at the 
administrative level, at the instructional level, and at 
the* student m level. Evaluation can Jf&ly on student and 
faculty attitude measures, learning outcome assessments, or 
whatever other methods provide information relating to the . 
adaptation of the ETC materials to the ongoing activities, 
courses, and needs of the -school district. The Module 
Completion Record Sheet developed byJkIR project staff will 
assist state-, district-, and buritrtSg-level administrators 
in assessing the degree to which the ETC mpdules are being 
used. * « 
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V. INSTRUCTOR CONSIDERATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Entrepreneurship Training Components were developed specifically 
to meet the needs of vocational education instructors and students. The 
mateji^ls incorporate principles of sound education in the following ways. 

• The ETC modules have synthesized a "significant amount of > 
material and information into a coherent programtwith asso- 
ciated individual and group learning activities. 

• ETC can be adopted as a total program or as pieces that 

relate to ah existing program. " 

• The students know from the module objectives what they are ~> 
expected to achieve. »■ 

• Each module provides ideas, suggestions, and resources for 
many different activities. 

t The module quiz has the capacity to provide immediate feed- • 
back to students via the answer key. 

For instructors considering the use pf these materials in the classroom 
the remainder of this section describes (1) the different instructional 
strategies and settings compatible with the materials, and (2) specific 
recommendatioiis to the tfeacher regarding program planning and management. 



Instructional Strategies 

Alternative suggestions for teaching with the* ETC modules include how 
to~use them' in a relatively- traditional classroom setting, in small-group 
situations, and in an independent study situation. * 

:. x 

1. Large-group traditional classroom approach . In situations where 
the "lecture method" is preferred, the modules may be used as a content 
outline for teacher presentations and sujjeequent' student activities. Th§. 
teacher may provide all necessary information and experiences to students. 
In this fashion, the teacher, wovild base the presentations on the case study 
and text sections, and make student assignments bashed on the learning 
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activities. Suggestions for individual projects are supplied in those 
activities. A final examination might be based on the module quiz. 

2. Small-^roup situations* The modules can be used effectively in a 
studerit-centerecf approach, with small groups of students engaged in study 
under the general direction of one or more discussion leaders. The learn- 
ing activities contained in each module lend themselves very easily -to* 
this* .approach. The fsyzt that the modules contain well-defined objectives 
and directions facilitates this type of instructional strategy. 

3. Independent study. The modules contain the* *fol lowing element? 
that typically characterize individualized instruction. 



• The objectives of the units are clearly stated so that the 
student knows what he or she is to learnt » 

• The student is an active learner rather than a passive 
receiver. ' Jfc^ vk* • 

• The teacffer can function as a learning manager and con- 
sultant for the student rather than as a dispenser of 

•knowledge. " - 

• The students have many opportunities to apply £heir knowl- 
edge or skills. They can also test themselves and receive 
an immediate confirmation or correction via the quiz answer 

key. * 
j 

• Emphasis is placeci on self -evaluation for the individual 
' student rather than on competition with other students. 

The various module components contain the following essential ele- 
ments of individualized Jleafni-ng materials. 

• Intro duction . The purpose of, this section is to give yays 

, in which the student can profit from the material and, when 

appropriate, to state the module's relationship to other 
modules 'in the program. 



• Objectives . These are instructional objectives that indi- 
cate exactly what the student is to learn. 

• Headings . These and other descriptive features distinguish 
main parts and subparts, activities, and study materials. 
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Activities* When a module is u^ed in individual iirstruc- ' 
tion, the case studies and text also serve as the basis f<or 
learning activities* The studentis given One or florfc 
reading assignments in 'each unitT^s sometimes given a 
brief research or otfier individual project^ and is then 
asked to complete a series of exercises from the activities / - 
section* ( i 

Qujg . The module quiz taay be used as a posttest. It may 
also be presented orally $cr that students respond directly ~ ~ 
to the teacher, to a small group j or to the entire tf^ass. 
The short-answer format can be partially modified by the • 
teacher to include essay items to which the student may 
respond more^atfbject'ively . * 

4/ ^€crtl€ract approach * The contract approach to instructional man- 
agement is a method of ^e^ching the individual studeht within a large or 
, small group by allowing for individual levels of interest *.and attainment, 
individual tastes, and individual r^tes of 'learning. It may housed in y 
conjunction with any of the previously mentioned^ approaches. The contract 
approach generally contains the following elements* 



. • The contract specifies student objectives, student activi-* 
ties, and methods of student evaluation. • * i 

The contract is .cooperatively developed between teacher and ^ 
student^ with minimum requirements clearly specified by the 
teacher* priof to its. development. y s 

• Broad time frames are usually desirable, with check points 
♦along the way (of course, this -depends on the scope of the 
module being studied"). * / 

• Both student ^nd ^teacher shbuld have copies of the contract. 

• The teacher may develop several different basic contracts & 
from which a s'tudent Say delect and then individually 

mb'dify the Contract to reflect his or her learning style. 

«-= * . ' • * 

5. Incentives approach * The incentives appro-ach to instructional 
management has been the subject of a great deal of interest over the past 
few years as a vehicle for Improving academic performance. It may b£ used 
in conjunction with large-group, small-group, and independent-study, sit- 
uatitftfcfi* 

v 
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Student 8 might earn tokens for completing certain amounts of work on 
a module* Th^ tokens, in turn, can be used td purchase a ticket to a 
special, events that takes place near the end of the school day. Alterna- 
tively, students can be given a ticket for completing a pertain amount of 
work. On the ticket they can write anything they^yant to do the next 
day. Anothfer possibility is- having students circle numbers on a card to 
represent points toward a later reward* 

* # 

The incentives approach can be, used very effectively with the con- 
tract approach. The 'contrjpt would specify rewards that would accrue for 
certain behaviors. Points earned for work satisfactorily completed on a 
module could be redeemed for time spent in a "high interest" area. This 
high interest .area would contain many activities that ai^e, desired and 
valued by the student*^ (Research has ,f ound^ that mdfe satisfactbry work is 
perf orme^^when the student specifies the basis for awarding points than 
when the teacher specifies.it.) 

; * , '* ' 

<*> * • ,l * 

9 

An "incentives menu" can be used to accommodate the fact that an 
individuals tastes and interests fluctuate from day to day and that a* 
person may tire of one type of reward after receiving sit several times.' 
*In this situation there would be' a variety of incentives from which the 
student would choose the reward that most appeals to him or her at that 
par ticulat .time. A^special area of the clas^roofli can be stocked with a 
large variety of games and activities. Junior high students might * 
excha # nge points for thfe opportunity to sgend time at a computer terminal 
or a simulation occupational laboratory. Senior high Students might 
exchange pod,nt^f or* an opportunity to visit a local small business owner 
during class time (or have the business owner come to class to talk with 
the students). * ' * ^ , - >^ 



Option^ far Use of '^the Entrepreneur^ hip Training Com^jfrents 



• ? Most vocational edupators will probably use the ETC modules in one or 
both of the following instructional settings: 
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• traditional, in which all students, study the same voca- 
tional discipline;* or * 

• diversified , in which students representing a variety of 
vocational disciplines Are enrolled for vocational educa- 
tion instruction. 

Following are options for using the ETC in both settings. 

• -r » 

Traditional. All students study the core module (Module 1), first — as 
a':gxoup, on an individual contract basis, or according to whatever 'other 
instructional strategy the teacher decides to use. 'After completing the 
core module, students study one or more of the business-specific modules 
related to the discipline and course in which" they are enrolled. For 
example, students, in a traditional Occupational Home Economics course 
would study one .or more of modules 22-26, which are directly related to 
that discipline. ? 

Diversified . As in the traditional setting, all students study the 
core module' f irst . . Then different students study different business- 
specific modules from among the vocational disciplines relevant to the 
class makeup. The mpdules. studied will depend on the students' vocational 
disciplines, job placements,* and career* goals.* * * 



Following are suggestions for teachers who want' to provide co do- 
nated instruction when students are studying different modules \from 
different vocational disciplines. 

• All the modules emphasize simiiar'principles and problem- 
solving strategies > and- many of the learning activities ate 
similar. , Teachers can lead discussions of the-major con- * • 
cepts common to all^mo^dules find can choose group activities 
common tp all. For example, a pdnel 'discussion by Small 
business owners in all the fields students are studying % ^ * 
will be of* value to the .entire "class. 

• In class or as homework* students can individually read the 
case .studies and tenets for their, particular modules. They 
can also complete their own module's individual .learning 
activities. Then as a grbup they can discuss the common 
principles covered in the text. ^Students can take turns ^ 

'describing how their particular case study illustrated '** 
those commcfe. principles. For learning activities that are 
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i similar across modules, students can take- turns reporting 
. their results. This sharing of learning across modules 

* will enhance students 1 understanding. of other businesses in 
addition to the one they are studying. 

• Students studying the same module can work together under 

the teacher f s direction. For work done in class, the / 
teacher can circulate among the module groups, providing / 
assistance as needed. 4 

In addition to classroom use,' the ETC modules can be used by guidance 
personnel, placement supervisors, or others who assist studentg* in career 
awareness and^cpl oration. For example, guidance personnel could use the 
modules with individual students or groups of students as part of an on- 
going career guidance program. 4 

One or more sets of the 36 modules placed in the school library could 
be used by any interested students on an individual basis. 



Recommended Planning . 

* Q 

Following are recommendations of planning steps for the teacher to 
take before presenting the ETC modules to students. 

• Familiarize yourself wilfc the modules, including both the ^ v 
Student and Teacher Guides. Major sections of the Teacher J 
Guide are: 

. - Overviewj 

- Suggested step^for module u$£; ^ * 

~ Suggested readings; and «* - 

- Goals and objectives* % . * : 

Major sections of the .Student Guide are: % ^ 

- Introduction;. 

- Units (15 in the core module, 9 in the business-spe'cif ic 
modules); » * 

- Summary; and ■ • ** . 

- Quiz- . _ 

• Select the business-specific modules appropriate for use 
with your students. The^ choices will depend on* thq -voca- 
tional discipline(s) represented in your class and youf 

j ^ students* job placements and career goals. 



• Thoroughly familiarize yourself with the core module e^ctd 

the business-specif ic modules ydu 'select for yoifr students. . 
% Read each unit's goal and objectives, case study,- text} and 
v learning activities* 

• Decide on the instructional strategies you will use> in 
•presenting the .material* For^example, you may decide* to 
tape-record the case studies rather, than have students read 
them* Or you may have students take turns reading a para- 
graph or two aloud* , 

'Plan for the daily cl'ass sessions. The Teacher Guides 
contain suggestions for module use, ^with each Unit .designed 
to -cover, approximately one class period^ *Qiobse the learn-* 
ing activities iaost appropriate fpr use. with yoytr students. 
' Decide if you will assign any of[the material as homework. 9 

By taking the steps recommended above and by consulting each module's 
Teacher Guide, yoju will find that planning, for and presenting the ETC 
modules is,easy. • 



Da r ily Management of the Program 

This section informs potential usei>s ^f various ways, to capitaj 
the modules*' ^flexibility . It is primarily *an anecdotal na££a*-±tfe of ways 
in which, the modules were modified by users as they were being field 
tested, thereby giving a flavpr of the modules'* adaptability . 

n \ • ' 

Jit*' 

First, in regard to module learning activities, teachers should not 
feel that the activities ate a prescriptive set^ of steps. Rathe*, they 
should feel free to select the Lactivi ties post appropriate for their stu- 
dent s v Ir 
feel theii 



other* words, teachers may eliminate a certain activity if they 
students have already mastered the material. presented in the 
activity^oV if the activity isfrnot* essential fox achieving the module 
objectives. Thils picking and choosing aspect of the modules makes them 

quite flexible. ~ - r 

■'*.'>. ~ * 

/• 

A second component of module flexibility is in use of the student 
materials. Teachers can make difcto masters of the case studies and 
activity sheets so they c^n be duplicated for student use. The activity 



sheets can be used ds in-class or homework assignments-. Portions of the 
Student Gujide can also" be displayed on an overhead projector for total- 
class or small-group discussions. ^ \ 

Third, teachers should feel free 'to be f innovative in modifying .module 
activities- to make them 910 re* workable iiTxheir particular classesr One of 
the most positive results of the field test> was that teachers were able 
t.o — and did — adapt the learning exercises -to make them relevant for their 
students. ~ 

' Since the core module and the business-specif-ic modules are comple- 
mentary," teachers may wish to present them in an integrated fashion rather 
than having students study them sequentially. Each business-specific 
module unit has a core module unit that corresponds to it.* So teachers 
may want to introduce a, concept (e.g., choosing a business location) by.' 
paving the class study Unit 4 in the core module and then reinforce that 
concept by having- students study Unit 2 in a business-specific module;, in 
this manner students can sfee how general factors related to^hoosing a 
business site can be detailed in reference to a particular business they 
might Wanfe to start. 

Teachers may want to- carry the entrepreneurship concept one step • 
^beyond the ETC modules by having students form their own corporation (fol- 
lowing a Junior Achievement model). -In ..this lease, have each student buy a 
share of the company's stock for $1. Decide on fund-raising activities 
that the company can conduct. When the activities have been completed,, 
liquidate the -company f s assets. >^ny profit left after investors have been 
reimbursed S. or their initial investment can be used to have a class, party, 
buy a plant for the school campus* cpntribute to a* charitable cause in- the 
community, etc. 

The thrust of this, section is that the teacher has complete control 
over the degree and type of modifications desired in the modules. ^.Any 
unit can be used just as it 'is, since it contains a synthesis of a sig- 
nificant amount of material and information. On the other hand, each 
module provides ideas and suggestions for many different activities. 

K» ■ ' 42 ^ . - ■ 



Teachers can obtain modules and continue to te^ch in the way they feel 
most comfortable, managing classroom instruction in the manner that is 
most beneficial for their students* 



/ 
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VI. EVALUATION OF THE IMPLEMENTATION 



Evaluation refets to the means by which useful information abcmt t^K^ 

educational program or instructional materials is collected, analyzed, and 

interpreted in ways that • are - both meaningful and useful. The audience for 

whom thfc evaluation information is intendec^tfefines the structure and 

content of the* evaluation information. In this section we will consider 

two forms of evaluation: 

! ' J * 

• e Instructional evaluation; and 

! . ■ jr * 

• Student outcome/ information. 

; v 

Instructional Evaluation 

I 

|The audiences for this evaluation information are the administrators, 
teachers, e# and instructors who are primarily responsible for administering 

and monitoring use ot. the ETC materials in the vocational education curri- 

| 

culunw This program-level information will provide useful information fon 
schobl districts in designing , modifying, adapting, pr adopting the ETC 
materials for use in existing and ongoing programs. 

The input^for the instructional_evaliiation will be student and teacher 
reactions to the ETC materials, formal and informal information sources 
such as responses to questionnaires and surveys, -anecdotal evidence, and 
the results of the cognitive tests included in each module. School dis- 
tricts-may elect to collect extensive instructional information themselves 
by following the pre- and posttest ^valuation dfesign used in the field 
test of the materials or, alternatively, relying on the users 1 (i.e., the 
teachers' and students' ) opinions and subjective reactions to thd ETC 
< materials as summarized in th£ AIR project's final repor£. Howeier, in 
either case, the collection and ^analysis of instructional information will 
provide evidence as to: 

* • the appropriateness of the* ETC materials for the school 
district; " 



> 



# student progress £oward instructional objectives aj>d goals; 



how well the program was implei 



ented; and 



. • information required to~make rational decisions about 
instructional strategies and program design., 

\ . ■ 

The results of all tests, measures, and reports will be summarized in 
the final report of the project's findings.y Administrators and teachers 
should study these results and conclusions carefully prior to making 
instructional decisions with regard to the organization and sequencing of 
the materials as well as the presentation mocre. • For example, based on the 
instructional evaluation information gathered during the field test or 
generated during the implementation of the ETC in a particular school 
district, teachers may decide that a large-group, "traditional" classroom " 
approach would be the nosi appropriate and effective instructional sf ra- 
tegy for their pd^JLcular students. In this fashion teachers^would base 
their presentations -and student assignments on t*he<.case study and text and 
*th€ learning activities 4 sectidn. Final examination might be* based on the 
module test. A comparison of test resulta with the field test findings 
would indicate the strengths and weaknesses of this a^^oach for these . 
particular students and suggest alternative instructional strategies theft 
may be more effective. K 

— ' V * • 

The ETC modules are easy and flexible to use in gathering instruc- 
tional evaluation data if the teacher: 

e material prior to utfe; 

^& familiar with the essential features of the modules and 
their purpose in the instructional process; briefly, these 
include: 

- Introduction . * ^ 

- Module goals 
Student objectives 

- Module content 

•^Learning activities J " 

. Summary — ^y>^J 
L^ Module quiay ^ ' v • 

* • * - 

• ■ determines the sequence and teach^jg methodology for the K 
modules; 
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# develops a plan pripr.to the use of each module that states 
' (1) the activities that> need to be_completed; (2) the pro-. 

cedures for completing the activity; (3^ a specified datte 
for completion of the activity; and (4) the person respon- 
sible for completing the activity; and 

• compares the re suit & of implementing the .ETC modules) with 

* - the reported field test results. 



Student Outcome Information ^ 

The results of the instructional evaluation can be used in a diagnos-r 
tic manner to assess student progress toward identified goals and objec- 
tives, determine areas of student strengths and weaknesses, and develop' a 
prescriptive or remedial program "to comp en s ate for skills or cognitive 
knowledge lacking. 

The ETC materials may be adopted as a total program or as pieces that 
complement an existing program. In general, a large amount of material 
and information has been synthesized in the development of the modules and 
their associated individual and group learning activities. A prerequisite 
level of knowledge and ability has been assumed in the conceptualization 
and development of these materials. For example, it is assumed that stu- 
dents possess basic arithmetic skills that will allow them to follow the^ < 
simplified instructional steps in completing a profit/loss statement (Unit 
9 in the business-specific modules). If students are lacking in these 
prerequisite skills, they will be unable to complete the unit 1 act;ivitieg_ 
despite the fact that they may comprehend the verbal sequence. and ration- 
ale of th£ activities. Diagnostically , the students" may require addi- 
tional instruction in appropriate arithmetic, areas; the prescription calls 
for review, exercises, and more instruction in this area. If student-s 
1 possess -the basic prerequisite (assumed) skills, they should be able to 
complete the unit and its^ssociated activities in~fche accomplishment of „ 
. the instructional goals and objectives. 

The sources of student outcome information are the informal and 
formal studeht responses to the cognitive (end-of -module) tests, student 
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anecdotal responses, and responses to any attitudinal qtiestions that «are 
posed. For example, teachers may ask students to respond to the following 
items after they ha*ve finished studying a module. 

How would you rate^this module? 



boring* 



2 * 



3 



.interesting 

. / - 



a waste 1 
of time I 



2 , 



? valu&ble 



confusing 



\ 

2 , 8 



* 5 ,/clearly 
1 L 'V^itten 



difficult 
to use | 



2 



1 would not 
v recommend 
this module , 1 
to someone-else . I 



> 2 



* 3 



reasy 
to use 



3 

i 



* . , * ^reCojnmend* 
4 r ,V. - 5* 0 this' module 

*to someone else 



Teachers should keep careful records of this information as i# is 
closely related "to subsequent implementation and J!rAtructionair decisions — 
for example, decisions to individualize insttxlG^o^t^^phasiie ^L, / • 
lecture approach, or to further taodify the modules to bring them mbre in 1 
line' with ongoipg programs and curricula. In "addition, these findings can. 
be compared to the summarized field test results^ which, in turn, may 
suggest ^lternative variations of- instructional methods. The basic intent 
of these efforts is to. analyze 'student outcomes and enhance the effective-, 
ness ofrthe instruct ionJ * 
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